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^^ Along the Strand''' 



THE RECENT WORK OF PAUL KING 

by JD. C. P. 



THERE is nothing more interesting 
than to note the various steps by 
which a good painter approaches 
the ultimate knowledge which raises him 
to distinction among his compeers. 

Many a man commences by imitating 
the style of some favorite master and 
never attempts to leave his prototype. 
However greatly he may gradually become 
to esteem his own ingenuity, still he must 
always be content with the borrowed 
honors of an imitator. 

Not so with Paul King, whose recent 
work declares a man of marked personal- 
ity and independent thought and execu- 
tion. His early training in doing what is 
called commercial work, the drawing of 
advertising pictures and fancy heads for 
fashion plates or candy-boxes, was excel- 
lent schooUng for him; he learned to do 
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what he was told to do, and do it well. 
Then knowing how, he harkened to his 
own inspiration, and having learned to do 
things well as he was told, he did better 
things that he told himself. 

*' Horrors!" I hear some newly gradu- 
ated art student exclaim as he prepares 
his palette to rival a Hals' portrait, **did 
the man draw advertisements.?" 

That is exactly what King did, and he 
made a good living at it, which allowed 
him much time to study from nature and 
feel his way into the realm of art expres- 
sion. How much better than preparing a 
palette for a Hals' portrait! 

And these early sketches of his study 
years — I have seen them; how halting, 
how timid they were. True, they possessed 
a charming simplicity of design, and 
chasteness of color, which gradually grew 



The Recent 

deeper, richer and more luxuriant. And 
so he grew imperceptibly by hard practice, 
developing from year to year, acquiring 
new powers and adding higher excellen- 
cies. All because he studied nature, which 
alone opens the way to originality. 

So many students look more to the end 
than to the means. They expect to rival 
great and original works by painting like 
productions, without knowing how it is 
done. It is as futile as to attempt to acquire 
a knowledge of the ancient classics by 
merely quoting them, heedless of the 
grammatical rules of the language in 
which they are written. 

Paul King learned his grammar, and 
now can speak the language of art with 
such eloquence that if I had a few foreign 
cognoscenti with me while looking at his 
paintings, I would nudge their elbows 
and enjoy their admiration. For we may 
have justifiable pride in the accomplish- 
ments of a young man who hewed out his 
own path and worked his way up to a high 
station. 



Work of Paul King 

Three years ago he was in Province- 
town, Mass., and painted the dunes 
around the village, and the houses and 
the boats along the shore. Then an artist 
friend advised him to go to Holland, and 
for choice to Katwyk. When he returned 
after a summer's work there, he received 
a prize for one of the paintings he brought 
back. This year he again spent the sum- 
mer at the same place, and the four pic- 
tures which are here reproduced attest 
his progress. 

These four paintings are the best that 
the artist has thus far given us. Nothing 
of his previous work touches them, and 
what is better still, they are sufficient to 
indicate to anyone who has followed the 
progressive steps by which this young man 
has worked out his problem of art that he 
has arrived at a solution from which he 
will not retrograde. 

What strikes one at first glance is that 
there is no forced composition about these 
scenes. Wliether anyone has ever been on 
the Kat^vyk beach or not, he recognizes 




^The Stot-my'' hy Paul King 



The Collector and Art Critic 



at once that here are dramatic bits of 
realism. Here is one called "The Storm." 
The great tumbling seas are agitated and 
pallid with wrath in the livid storm light 
lingering in the sky. Out of the mist that 
hangs over the horizon the ship in dis- 
tress looms, as if flying from a pursuing 
doom. In the foreground is the crowd of 



just as they would group in life. All is 
admirably drawn and characterized, the 
handUng broad and firm but complete in 
finish, and the management and rendition 
of light suggests the careful study the 
artist has made of atmospheric effects. 

In his evening scene, where the lantern 
on the boat sheds a mild glow over the 




'At Dusk,'' by Paid King 



anxious fisher-folk huddled togetlier; 
some of these figures are put forth in a 
masterly way, and spell anxiety and fear. 
The color of this picture, the wild sweep 
of wind and sea, the feeling of penetrating 
moisture and of the titanic power of the 
angry elements — all combine together 
in one magnificent harmony of conception 
and execution. 

Of less stirring interest and greater 
power of execution and massiveness of 
quality is the picture called ''Hauling up 
the Boat." In the foreground are the 
sturdy horses of characteristic stockiness, 
the clumsy looking boat and the figures 
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shorescape, the artist has rendered a 
theme entirely differing from the usual 
Dutch subjects, which proves the reten- 
tion of his individuality. The Dutch 
rarely paint out-door evening subjects, 
confining the end of day to interiors. 
King has given in this ''At Dusk", a 
remarkably powerful and sympathetic 
treatment of every-day life. It is a work 
of sterling merit. 

Another new line is followed by the 
artist in his "Along the Strand", and 
what a swing, and movement and "go" 
there is in these trotters! The art in this 
canvas rests on sound principles. 



The Recent Work of Paul King 
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^Hauling up the Boat,''' hy Paul King 



Ah\ how much a man can make out of 
Httle if he has a soul in him and does not 
paint what he sees, but what he sees and 
feels. Art talks in these pictures with a 
strong voice and one which the winds 
cannot blow away. Such a man is a painter 
by an arcane force which will yet carry all 
before it. There is fecundity and vitality 
in his art upon which no just man could 
turn his back. The painter, like the poet 
and the musician, sings to you, and be 
his song in the major or the minor key, 
tune your ear to it, and the enchantment 
of its harmonies will be priceless to you 



and full of pleasure. We must not pare 
our life down, as a scullion pares a potato 
for the pot, by exclusive subjection to the 
sordid gains of a busy life that will slip 
through our fingers like a rope of sand. 
Art is Eternal, and its inspiration divine. 
The painter who creates with genuine 
sympathy deserves our admiration and 
gratitude for making life brighter and 
more beautiful. Therefore do we regard 
Paul King with favor — ^his work attests 
his merit, and he is a painter with a 
message. May he be heard of with great 
distinction in the years to come. 



The Union League Club Exhibit 



The November Exhibition of the 
Union League Chib consisted of a score 
of paintings of the early Italian and 
Spanish Schools from dealers' and private 
collections. The two heads by Ribera and 
the Zurbaran were by men whose work is 



fairly \\ell known. Less familiar names 
were creditably represented by the 
Francia Bigio, lent by Mr. H. B. Wilson, 
the Lorenzo di Credi from the Bonaven- 
ture Galleries, and the Camillo Procac- 
cini, belonging to Mr. H, O, Watson. 
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